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SHELLEY'S ADONAIS AND SWINBURNE'S 
AVE ATQUE VALE 

To a poet alone is it given fully to understand the soul of 
another poet, and to commemorate in verse the fame of a brother 
poet wronged in life is one of the noblest tasks to which he can 
devote his talent. Such was Shelley's generous tribute to the 
memory of Keats when he wrote the elegy which some consider 
the fine flower of his genius, — the Adonais. No other poet of 
the time, or indeed of later times, could have been better suited 
to eulogize John Keats. Byron had vacillated between praise 
and contempt in accordance with public opinion, nor had he per- 
haps the insight or sympathy possessed by the sensitive nature 
of Shelley. This "child of the Revolution," fired as he had been 
from boyhood with a strong sense of justice, and hatred of 
oppression, was preeminently fitted for the task by these ele- 
ments of his nature rather than by any ties of personal friend- 
ship. There is nowhere record, I believe, of his having known 
Keats except through the latter' s reputation as a poet, though 
Shelley sent word to Keats to visit him on his intended journey 
to Italy as a last resource for failing health. Keats did not — 
probably was not able — to avail himself of this invitation, given, 
we infer, by Shelley not to Keats as a friend, but as a genius 
abused by a dull, unthinking public. It is undoubted, however, 
that Shelley felt interest in Keats during the latter's lifetime, and 
indignation at his untimely death, caused, so Shelley believed, by 
the harsh criticisms of reviewers. This same motive of tribute 
from a kindred soul to one misunderstood in his own day no doubt 
inspired Swinburne to write the lines of his Ave alque Vale, in 
memory of the poet Baudelaire. Like the Adonais, it is the 
eulogy of one poet by another, but aside from this main point 
of contact, the poems show much dissimilarity. 

It is rather unfair to compare such a work as the Ave atque 
Vale with the Adonais. They are works on different levels, as 
I conceive of them — not only because Shelley's ethereal, flame- 
like spirit swept his lines to the noblest heights, while Swin- 
burne's verse, exquisite and musical though it is, does not rise 
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to the distinction of great poetry, but because the poets who 
are eulogized are so radically different in character. To mention 
the name of Charles Baudelaire, considered either in the capacity 
of man or poet, with that of Keats is to many minds a sort of 
sacrilege. The Englishman was a poet who never considered 
that his calling gave him license in morals as well as in art, as 
Baudelaire thought ; that is, if he thought of the matter at all. 
At least it has never been shown that Keats was a man of other 
than blameless life in all his relations, not only with friends and 
family, but in his unhappy connection with Miss Brawne ; and 
in the cruel indictments he received from Scotch reviewers he 
gave proof of a high-minded and noble nature. Baudelaire, on 
the other hand, is a man whose character, at least, is perhaps 
the better for not being discussed. But as we cannot adequately 
appreciate the Ave atque Vale without some conception of the 
man about whom it was written, it seems not out of place to 
devote some time to a discussion of his personality. 

The best — and latest — interpretation of Baudelaire is to .be 
found in a volume of essays which Mr. James Huneker published 
under the title of Egoists, — and of such was Baudelaire. Here 
is a really brilliant exposition of the French poet's genius. 
His work, — exotic, unhealthy, almost poisonous in its atmos- 
phere, cannot stand for an instant the comparison with the 
poems of Keats. It is true that, like the English poet, his 
heart and spirit were set on fire by the beautiful, but we must 
here draw the careful distinction that while Keats enriched his 
lines with the beauty of the senses, he was never sensual, — 
never, indeed, approached it, — while Baudelaire not only ap- 
proached, but arrived. "A glorious devil, large in heart and 
brain, that did love beauty only," Tennyson calls the Frenchman. 
But Baudelaire did not have, like Keats, the simple, whole-souled 
and wholesome love of beauty ; there were many other elements 
in the fibres of his nature which make an appreciation of. his 
peculiar personality more or less complex. He was, besides a 
writer of poetry, a critic of art, sculpture, and painting; indeed 
it is his critical ability alone which Huneker considers as sane 
and logical. "There was," says Huneker, "in his nature a 
strange combination of Coleridge, Byron, Poe and De Quincey" ; 
3 
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indeed, he translated the works of the two last-named writers so 
well that many preferred the Baudelaire version to the original. 
Mr. Huneker characterizes this Frenchman, "The last of the 
romantics, and the moderns," as "the evil archangel of poetry" ; 
"the supreme master of irony and troubled voluptuousness." 
His volume Les Fleurs du Mai, that book of opals, blood, and 
evil swamp-flowers, is the result of a constitution shattered by 
drugs and drink, an apparent love of evil per se mixed with a 
sense of exotic beauty, and a desire to make himself appear far 
worse than he really was. For "this poet of perfumes and patron 
saint of ennui" was a decided poseur; there was no excess of folly 
to which he would not lend himself for the sake of notoriety. 
Such remarks as "Have you ever eaten a baby? I find it 
pleasing to the palate," or "The night I killed my father," 
uttered in cafes to startle the bourgeois, were not so much evi- 
dences of insanity as the incense which he burnt before the altar 
of his own sublime and morbid egoism. And while he may 
indeed be "an exotic gem in the crown of French poetry," while 
his work may have possessed many elements of high artistic 
merit, we cannot altogether separate the work and the man, so 
indissolubly are they associated. But, while pitying him for the 
inherent morbidity of mind which cursed his life, and scorning 
him for the paltriness of his egotism, we must refuse to grant him 
a place in the same category with Keats. Never did Baudelaire 
compose one line of deathless fame, or any passage which haunts 
the memory, such as — 

" The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn." 

Baudelaire's was not poetic imagination of the highest sort, or 
indeed of any real elevation of spirit, and in comparison with 
Keats, modest in life, though he hoped to be among the English 
poets after death, he falls far short as a man. 

But to turn to the poems themselves, both as art products and 
as appreciations. The work of Swinburne, in the mere matter 
of form, is perhaps on a higher level than that of Shelley. It is 
a unified whole, in that the treatment of the theme in hand 
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never wanders from its main subject — the appreciation and 
interpretation of the dead poet. Shelley's poem, on the other 
hand, may be broken up into several sections. The first is a gen- 
eral lament for Keats's untimely loss ; his mourners are Urania, 
here conceived to be the goddess of loftiest poetry who bewails 
"the nursling of her widowhood," and "Dreams, the passion- 
winged ministers of thought," typified as Splendors, Adorations, 
Desires, and Fantasies. This is following closely the classical 
models in thought with change of name ; in the lament of Bion 
for Adonis, Venus mourns the youth so cruelly slain, and in 
both this elegy and that of Moschus for Bion all the forces of 
nature are called upon to lend their voices to the cry of universal 
sorrow. Next, Shelley takes up the attack of the critics, given 
in the tender reproaches of Urania, while the mourners of the 
dead appear to do him honor, fellow-poets, as is fitting— Byron, 
Moore, Leigh Hunt, and Shelley himself. Their lament ended, 
the poem, though not disregarding its elegaic character, merges 
the lament with the consideration of immortality. 

Simply on the formal side, then, the Ave atque Vale bears 
the marks of superior workmanship. If, however, one is willing 
to waive the question of a rigorous unity and consider the poem 
for oneness of tone and feeling, the Adonais will stand the test 
of analysis. We remember it afterwards, in spite of its several 
divisions (which, after all, do not mar it save in a very technical 
sense) with a grand totality of impression; we think of the 
lines throughout as burning with the passionate defence of 
Keats as one who had reached the heights of song — "the 
youngest, dearest hope of poetry" — and had been flung to the 
depths of despair, nay, death itself, by the cruel verdict of 
unfeeling, uncomprehending judges. This note of vehemence 
and outcry is the marked contrast to the rather passive attitude 
which Swinburne assumes. He does not defend, or condone, 
or uphold the French poet; he does not eulogize his subject 
with the fervor of Shelley ; rather does he seize upon the best 
elements of Baudelaire's erratic genius and interpret his spirit. 
That Swinburne had been in his youth an admirer of the author 
of Les Fleurs du Mai, that he was always more or less of a 
hero-worshipper, and that he had the keenest reverence for the 
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poetic function were no doubt the incentives for his work. 
Throughout the poem there is a unity of tone, a flood of sound 
which surges in the same musical, gently swelling current and 
never rises on the waves of passion. As a piece of art, it is 
characterized by workmanship of the highest order; the language 
is finished and yet so pliable that it falls on the ear with a lovely 
and ever-changing cadence ; the lines modulate from one liquid 
harmony to another. The elegy is as polished as a piece of marble 
carved by a master-hand, with a form large, noble, and flawless. 
Pagan as it is in spirit, it suggests some pale, statuesque form, 
vast, serene, and sublime, a figure whose draperies flow in rhyth- 
mic, majestic lines of sweep and grandeur ; a face lighted by no 
vivifying spirit, whose eyes are cold and soulless ; whose lips keep 
back a solemn and unutterable woe. The language of the poem 
holds us with a certain spell, because of the sweep and cadence 
of the sound and the poetic beauty of the imagery, but it leaves 
on us a vague impression of hollowness ; the lines have undoubted 
sweep and power, but we cannot quote them. Shelley's verse, 
however, while perhaps not more poetically phrased, has a sort 
of latent fiery energy which brands itself upon the mind. We 
can never forget such lines as — 

" Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity." 

or Shelley's description of himself, so touching and so true, — 

" A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift — 
A love in desolation masked ; — a Power 
Girt round with weakness." 

Impossible as it is to describe or explain this difference — this 
sureness, intensity, and brilliancy of phrasing — we feel it strongly. 
Single lines such as — 

" Rose, robed in dazzling immortality," 

have power to thrill us, quicken our pulses with the sense of 
life breathing through the form of death, while Swinburne's lines 
seem to form a vast, unlit plain, over which one wanders in the 
gray atmosphere of a dream. In this as in others of Shelley's 
poems, his verse is vibrant even while it is flame-like and ethe- 
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real ; Swinburne's is characteristically sweeping, sonorous, musi- 
cal, with its feeling of some great force behind it ; in thought, 
how beautiful, but how unsatisfying. 

We must not forget, however, the dual nature of the poems ; 
they are elegies as well as artistic triumphs. Grief is the 
common chord from which all other emotions must modulate ; 
a grief in both cases, not personal, but, if we may use the word, 
artistic. Nowhere is a sense of personal loss apparent ; in the 
Adonais, especially, the burden of the refrain lies in the loss 
which poetry has sustained rather than in the severance of a 
warm, human tie. In the light of to-day, Shelley's vehemence 
loses something of its force because the general verdict seems 
to be that Keats did not die as a result of the harshness of the 
Quarterly Review, as Mr. John Cowper Powys, the English lectur- 
er, said recently, "it was love, and love only which worked on the 
inherited malady of Keats, and brought about his early death." 
We must take the three factors into consideration, but we cannot 
doubt the supremacy of the physical one ; Keats would no doubt 
have died young had he never met Miss Brawne, or written poetry 
which met with an unkind reception. But Shelley, who wrote his 
ode soon after Keats's death, took the impression then current. 
His tribute to the genius of Keats could not be more sincere 
and generous, and at the same time he nowhere sounds the note 
of praise too loudly for the poet who is said to have most nearly 
approached Shakespeare. Shelley does not hesitate to place 
Keats in the rank of the foremost English poets, the inheritor 
of that "immortal strain" of which Milton was "the sire"; he 
holds a place secure among the immortal gods of song. And 
we do not for an instant suppose that Shelley's admiration was 
called forth alone by the sense of injustice done to Keats; he 
was a sincere admirer of the other's poetry, and the lines — 

". . . . till the Future dares 
Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light into eternity," 

ring true with the spirit of genius and whole-souled praise. 

Was Swinburne's admiration of Baudelaire as fervid and sin- 
cere as that of Shelley for Keats? This is a question difficult 
to answer, both on account of the difference in the nature of the 
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two poets, and of the poets whom they eulogize. Certain it is 
that Swinburne performed a service for the memory of the French 
writer which few others would have been inclined to do. Baude- 
laire, largely as a result of his own untiring efforts, had acquired 
a most unsavory reputation. To seize the sublime element in 
his poetry and leave out the sickly and the baneful was a task 
to which none but the sympathetic admirer was equal. Subtly 
the eulogist had touched on the finer qualities of Baudelaire, and 
either ignored or raised to higher levels the unworthy elements 
of his nature. The morbid and the exotic note, so prominent in 
the work of the French poet, Swinburne characterizes poetically 

as— 

" Secrets and sorrows unbeheld of us, 
Fierce loves, and lovely leaf-buds poisonous, 
Bare to thy subtler eye, but for none other, 
Blowing by night in some unbreathed-in clime." 

Yet the dominant note which Swinburne strikes in his elegy is 
the sense of world-weariness expressed in his own lines — 

"Je veux dormir ! dormir plutdt que vivre 
Dans un sommeil aussi doux que la mort." 

This note of mortal ennui which has made death seem welcome 
to him who has run the gamut of life's sensations, tasted the cup 
of pleasure until it has lost its sweetness and grown bitter, this 
note gives the pitch for the sombre melody of the song. No 
sense of injustice throbs fiercely in these lines; rather are they 
a sort of gentle evening-song to lull to rest the "sleepless heart, 
and sombre soul unsleeping, that were athirst for sleep and no 
more life." In this way Swinburne has succeeded in interpret- 
ing both the man and his poetry — in other words, the personality 
and essence of Baudelaire. Shelley, on the other hand, while he 
gives Keats his proper place as among the greatest of English 
bards, does not even hint at the character of his poetry, still 
less at the personality of the poet. Did we not know Keats to 
be one of the gentlest, least aggressive of men, we might suppose 
that Shelley, in his violent attack on the reviewers — "the herded 
wolves, bold only to pursue" — was performing for Keats a service 
which the latter might have done for himself had he lived. 
Swinburne's poem is in a way a peculiar triumph of art, because 
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it gives what most other elegies fail to do, at least in so poignant 
a way, an emotionalized expression of the dead author's person- 
ality. There is a sense of fusion of elements in the elegy, which 
gives to it a certain inner unity of spirit quite distinct from 
mere unity of form. 

The Ave atque Vale, however, is pure elegy. It does not 
open up the field of other questions and problems as does the 
Adonais. For example, does Shelley show any definite leaning 
toward a pantheistic doctrine in the latter part of the poem? 
It is true that there are certain phrases which might lead one to 
think that Shelley embodied a pantheistic teaching in his work — 
a change of spirit, indeed, from that youthful one that inspired 
the "necessity for Atheism," which is naturally the direct oppo- 
site of Pantheism. The passage which would most clearly sub- 
stantiate this view is — 

" Dust to the dust ! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 
A portion of the Eternal." 

This thought of man's spirit being again absorbed in the infinite 
of which it had been a finite manifestation may approach Panthe- 
ism, but is not, in a definite way, that system of philosophy as 
we understand it. Reduced to the simplest terms, Pantheism 
states that all is God, that there is nothing but God. Shelley 
may have held this to be true, but we could not deduce the fact 
authoritatively from this poem. In the first place, though Keats is 
now a portion of the Eternal, we have no right to infer that Shelley 
would think this to be true of every human soul which had left 
its mortal form ; it is only the spirits of those lofty minds who 
have attained to a vision of the Infinite on earth — such as the soul 
of the poet — who are to be made one with the Eternal. Now 
Pantheism takes everything upon the earth to be a manifestation 
of a part of God — be it rock, or tree, or man — and would set no 
emphasis upon one expression of the infinite over another. Then, 
too, Keats is "made one with Nature," and it is his presence 
which is to be felt "in light and darkness, and from herb and 
stone," whereas in pantheistic phrase, all entities of nature are 
but parts of the one unchanging whole — that is, God. That 
Shelley embraced Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza we could 
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not possibly assert from the Adonais. Even if he did, he modified 
it to suit the needs of his poetic conceptions. The feeling for 
nature in his works is always of the aerial, unearthly, and spiritual, 
and his fusion of Keats's spirit with the element he himself loved 
is in no way surprising when we consider that Shelley did not 
hold religious views of an orthodox or conventional type. If, 
then, any taint of philosophic teaching, or system, crept into the 
purely spirtual element of his work — imagination as distinguished 
from thought — it was entirely a subconscious influence. 

But that Shelley was a pantheist in the humanitarian sense 
cannot be doubted, that is, in his attitude toward the dumb 
creation. What he wrote at the opening of Alastor — 

" If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, but still loved 
And cherished these my kindred," 

he lived up to in consistent vegetarianism, and ate only "bloodless 
food." Shelley was not the first to voice this thought of kinship 
among all sentient creatures, for Pope had already written — 

" One all extending, all preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 
All served, all serving ; nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends unknown," 

and to-day another author of entirely different mould, James 
Oliver Curwood, 1 in speaking of his conversion from shooting for 
sport, says that at heart most of us are pantheists when our eyes 
are opened to the real kinship which exists between man and 
the animal world. So Shelley was not so much in advance of his 
age as above the general mass of mankind in perceiving truths 
which Mr. Curwood believes that most people, except those ex- 
traordinarily brutalized, will some day accept. 

The Adonais, too, brings to our mind the question which 
most elegies raise — the insisting, tormenting thought of man's 
immortality. In this respect there is a marked difference be- 
tween Shelley's poem and the Ave atque Vale. Swinburne does 
not raise, much less attempt to answer the problem— "Does man 
live after death?" Not in one line does he hold out the hope of 

1 In a recent issue of Good Housekeeping. 
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a bright immortality ; instead he draws a thick curtain between 
the worlds of sense and spirit which the mortal eye cannot hope 
to penetrate. A heavy pall of mystery enshrouds the state of the 
dead poet. Nowhere is there the Christian interpretation of life 
after death ; the spirit is purely pagan. Baudelaire is a flitting, 
dismal shade in the nether world of Greek mythology ; not happier 
than on earth, as the Christian would have it, unless he has 
found the sleep which his restless soul was seeking. Is an 
eternal oblivion, then, the conception of Swinburne for our future 
state, an eternity which has no connection with our earthly life 
in the moral sense of reward or punishment ? There is nothing 
to make us think otherwise. Sleep and an eternal quiet are his 
wishes for the soul of Baudelaire. A sense of chill, a mist of 
impenetrability overhangs the poem, but this is rather the 
characteristic Swinburnian spirit, than any attack upon the 
doctrine of immortality. 

But, do we, on the other hand, find an entirely contrasting 
spirit in the Adonais} This is a question hard to answer, for 
Shelley's presentation of the problem is more complex than 
Swinburne's, in that the latter is chiefly negative. Certainly 
nowhere does Shelley assert the hope of life everlasting for the 
race. The spirit of Adonais still breathes in a rarer, purer ether, 
but this is because of the extreme exaltation of his spirit even 
when held in mortal clay. It is the "young heart" lifted "by 
lofty thought whose translated effluence cannot die." Poets 
alone rise from their thrones "far in the unapparent," but what 
of the rest of mankind ? In some respects it would seem that 
Shelley's idea of immortality is similar to a theory of recent 
philosophy — that the only individual immortality lies in the 
continuance of our identity in the minds of those who loved us — 
not such a modern idea, however, for it was phrased by George 
Eliot in these lines : — 

" O may I join the choir'invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence." 

But nowhere in the Adonais do we find the note of strong belief 
— belief in the sense of that hope held by religious people of a 
life beyond the grave. It is not a poem to which the recently 
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bereaved would turn for a comfortable hope, for the cry of grief 
is not personal. There is in no way the feeling of strong trust 
phrased by Longfellow, a lesser poet, a man of simpler faith : — 

"There is no death! What seems so is transition ; 
This world of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of Life Elysian 
Whose portal we call Death." 

Nowhere is there the faith by which alone we can prove, as 
Tennyson says, the great question of our future destiny. Even 
Adonais, though he is not dead, and has but "awakened from the 
dream of life," is in a state of phantasmal existence which ignores 
the resumption of warm, human ties, — that one question which 
above others demands an answer by our natures. Immortality, 
then, in the commonly accepted use of the term by average 
mankind, Shelley does not assert. "Nought we know dies," he 
says, it is true, but meaning rather an absorption or expression 
of all life in nature rather than the survival of identity. Must 
we deny, then, that Shelley, he who least of all men was of 
the earth earthy — he who most of all was transfused with a 
certain spiritual radiance — held the idea of hope beyond the 
grave ? Even Hume, skeptic though he was, when speaking of his 
mother said, "There is something in her character which will 
not suffer dissolution." And, indeed, is not this feeling the 
basis for each man's trust in immortality — that there is something 
in our personalities which cannot go out like an extinguished 
spark? Such a hope let us try at least to ascribe to Shelley 
when he was "borne darkly, fearfully, afar" on the bay of Lerici 
— nearer each moment to that "abode where the Eternal are." 

Anna Trail Harding. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



